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GopFATHER OF BREAD LOAF* 


OBERT FROST has come to Bread 
Loaf to stay. For twenty years he has 
come to both school and conference, absorb- 
ing Bread Loaf while Bread. Loaf ingested 
him. If Bread Loaf was on trial, the case is 
won. After spending the past summer under 
the mountain, he is persistently searching for 
a permanent summer home within walking 
distance of the School. There are two things 
Mr. Frost intensely dislikes: being feted and 
being held in awe. He likes to be one of 
a group, and Bread Loafers accept him quietly 
as one of them—and with very good reason, 
for there are few visitors more familiar to 
that mountain campus than he. Although 
reticent about claiming the title, he was 
actually a co-founder of both the English 
School and Writers’ Conference. Among the 
scores of prominent men of letters who have 
come and gone, he is the one whose association 
has been most consecutive since 1921. 
“Meddling’’ is the term Mr. Frost attaches 
to his part as Bread Loaf counsellor and 
prompter. He has been ““meddling” for two 
decades, and may well be called godfather of 
Bread Loaf. After the successive deans and 
directors of the School and Conference, he 
has perhaps played the largest role in ‘‘bring- 
ing up” Bread Loaf. 


*Reprinted from an article by W. Storrs Lee in the Septem- 
ber, 1939, issue of the Middlebury College News Letter. 
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“We want something real going on in our 
English classes everywhere,’ was his chal- 
lenge to Dean Davison two decades ago. It 
was his way of expressing impatience with 
that high school education which is merely 
cramming for college entrance examinations, 
a form of tutoring, studying the anatomy of 
literature rather than the literature itself, a 
kind of English designed merely to develop 
ability to write a correct business letter. Mr. 
Frost believed that literature could be made 
at Bread Loaf and he further believed that it 
would be made, to a degree, by the Bread 
Loafers as high school teachers, stimulating 
boys and girls to genuine creative writing. 

In the twenty years that Mr. Frost has been 
connected with the School he has reasserted 
that challenge many times, lest the place be- 
come a ‘‘mere summer resort for routine 
education in English.” Three lines, he claims, 
will always be stretching out for importance 
at Bread Loaf: the academic, the Bohemian, 
and the literary. The long supporting line of 
the triangle must always be the literary and 
the shortest line—as short as possible—the 
Bohemian. He says very little about the 
academic line, for he has always been sus- 
picious of formal education, but grants that 
there must be history, philosophy, criticism, 
as long as this line does not outreach the 
purely literary. This preachment, he feels, 
has established him as a “mild heretic,” a 
sort of “in-law outlaw,” and he admits that 
the concessions made to this heresy are what 
have kept him at Bread Loaf. 
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Inevitably this “heresy” has been mis- 
understood by the academicians. To those 
who are inclined to believe that he is talking 
down scholarship in under-emphasizing the 
academic, he replies: “We don't want to do 
anything with a book that the writer didn’t 
write it for. Books meant to be read should be 
read, not studied. The trouble with educa- 
tion today is that the teacher has become a 
split personality. He is the man who knows 
that which he can’t teach and the man who 
teaches that which he doesn’t know. All 
there is to teaching is catching people at 
something intellectual, letting the student 
see what he is seeing. 

“Education is a kind of insurance against 
being made a fool of by failure and being made 
a fool of by success. There is no student or 
scholar who is not self-made, though there 
are two kinds of self-made man, the one made 
in college and the other not. Sensitive people 
who possess their souls through any kind of 
trouble do so because they are educated. 
There are few students worth being handled 
ina tutorial way. I judge a person of magni- 
tude by the pressure he seems to have got up. 
It is where you shut yourself off in the easy 
expression that you get up your pressure. 
Never larrup your emotions. With the poet 
the emotions are a medium of business; re- 
straining them need not be confused with 
puritanism. Take sides against your emotions; 
let the balloon be blown up on the inside, but 
don’t try to make it swell by pulling from the 
outside. 
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“Tlike to measure up poetry to everything. 
I don't think there is anything very important 
without poetry. I don’t think mathematics, 
or science is important without poetry, or 
amounts to much. A school of this kind, set 
amid the beauties of nature, I think would be 
a dismal thing—it would be a mere credit- 
hunting summer school up here—but for the 
bent of poetry. That is the thing that made 
Bread Loaf what it is—that bent.” 

If institutions of higher learning offered an 
honorary Doctorate in Conversation, Mr. 
Frost would undoubtedly hold the degree in 
addition to all the Litt.D’s and L.H.D.’s he 
has received from Vermont, Yale, Middle- 
bury, Bowdoin, Wesleyan, Columbia, Dart- 
mouth, Pennsylvania, Bates, and Harvard, for 
he has made the perfection of the art of con- 
versation his life work. Years ago he faced 
the accusation that his poetry was “conver- 
sational.’’ Then and there he determined to 
make an asset of what reviewers then con- 
sidered a defect; he decided to develop that 
quality until it became his strength rather 
than his weakness. From that time on, all of 
his poems have been designedly conversation- 
al—and his conversation poetry. If he were 
given a title at Bread Loaf, Visiting Professor 
of Conversation would fit. Bread Loaf has 
not become “institutionalized’’; conversa- 
tional instruction is what matters, and Robert 
Frost loves it for that reason. 

The one feature in which he is most in- 
terested is the opportunity to talk informally 
with students who are doing something 
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creative. “Teachers,” he says, “are paid to 
like a certain number of students every year. 
The editor isn’t supposed to like any of us. 
There is a terrible gap between a teacher’s 
praise and an editor's praise. At Bread Loaf 
we'd like to close the gap.” Not that Mr. 
Frost is ever over-generous with praise. The 
highest praise any promising poet is likely to 
get is his laconic comment: “Something going 
on here.” He treats aspirants to one ak two 
things, “interest”? and “lack of interest,” and 
defends this pedagogy with the statement that 
there are only two good things in the world, 
acceptance and rejection. You've got to think 
both over. And there’s nothing that gives 
you so much to think about as a good re- 
jection. You can't correct a writer into im- 
portance. If there's any “dope” about writ- 
ing a poem or a short story, I don’t believe it. 

“Coming to Bread Loaf and having your 
fellows read your manuscript is in itself a 
form of publication,”’ he maintains. “It's the 
nicest way to look at the place: come to get 
the air and give your literature an airing. This 
should be a satisfactory end in itself, without 
trying to look beyond.” 

Mr. Frost’s ideas on teaching of creative 
writing for the School of English apply even 
more resolutely to the Writers’ Conference, 
for the danger of going Bohemian or com- 
mercial is greater there. He annually inserts 
his ideas as expressed in the preface to the 
Bread Loaf Anthology: ““We go there not for 
correction or improvement . . . Undeniably 
the best form of publication is a book with 
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a reputable house at the expense of the house. 
The next best is a book with a reputable 
house at the expense of the author. These 
two constitute publication in the first and 
second degrees. But there are several humbler 
degrees, among them the Bread Loaf Con- 
ference.” 

And in his annual lectures at the Con- 
ference there are such comments as the follow- 
ing: 
“The whole art of writing is learning 
how to have something to say. One of the 
principal purposes of practice in writing 
is to make better readers, to make writers 
conscious of their ownership of thought. 

“Don't let anyone say you cannot write 
because you live in an age of no faith. We 
are indeed in a period of complete confusion, 
torn between faith in democracy and faith in 
something to come, but you should resent 
being told by economists and social scientists 
that no art can come out of it. 

“Nothing written should have much of a 
conclusion. Some think that the story of the 
human race is going to have an outcome be- 
cause most books do. For this reason I 
hesitate to dogmatize in writing because I 
just don’t know. Our lives are so set that 
they are merely projected from a little to a 
little more. That seems to be the only con- 
sequence.” 


Mr. Frost is “shy” about working in the 
summer and has no new volume of poems in 
mind at present although he is fathering 
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several ideas for small volumes of prose. His 
days in Ripton are taken up principally with 
frequent callers from Bread Loaf and long 
walks over country roads and into the moun- 
tains—always by himself. He prefers not to 
feel obliged to talk on any of his walks. 
Over a period of years he has covered the 
entire length of the Long Trail from the 
Massachusetts line north, and last July chal- 
lenged many a younger hiker by doing the 
fourteen miles between Brandon Gap and 
Bread Loaf in one day, carrying a twenty 
pound pack. 

The most gratifying experience of the 
summer to him was the presentation of his 
narrative poem “‘Snow’’ at the Bread Loaf 
Little Theatre. The poem had never before 
been adapted to the stage. Mr. Frost has 
always regarded the dramatic as the quality 
indispensable to literature. “Everything 
written is as good as it is dramatic,” he has 
said. “It need not declare itself in form, but 
it is dramatic or nothing. All that can save 
a sentence is the speaking tone of voice some- 
how entangled in the words and fastened to 
the page for the ear of the imagination.” Mr. 
Frost made himself subject to his own 
measurement in relating that statement but 
it never would have occurred to any person 
unfamiliar with “Snow” that the poem was 
not written as a play in the first place. Mr. 
Frost admits that that is the sort of test he 
himself puts the poem to when it is written; 
he is not satisfied until each individual speaks 
so true to character that there is no mistaking 
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who is talking. “Snow”” was a triumph, as 
directed by Miss Hortense Moore and Ray- 
mond Bosworth, and the author refused to 
have a share in directing it. He insisted on 
the lines holding their own. They did. 

The first questions that occur to a Bread 
Loafer regarding Frost’s poems are which he 
has written at Bread Loaf, which use Bread 
Loaf asa locale. The answer in both instances 
is none. Frost has never written a poem at 
Bread Loaf and has never used the area as a 
setting. “The poems are “composited”,” he 
says. Even when I speak of a mountain, 
there are three or four blended mountains.” 

Mr. Frost's newest idea for the “bringing 
up” of Bread Loaf is the establishment of a 
small Bread Loaf Press. He would like to 
see the members of both school and confer- 
ence publish every year two or three little 
books, handsomely printed by hand and even 
set in type by the authors themselves. “The 
nicest thing you can do to a poem,” he says, 
“after sitting around and talking about it, is 
to set it up and make a nice little edition.” 

In introducing Mr. Frost at Bread Loaf 
last summer, Dean Owen suggested that if 
the line “Good fences make good neighbors”’ 
were to be taken in good faith they’d have 
to build a fence between Ripton and Bread 
Loaf to remain neighborly with the poet. 
But Mr. Owen was inaccurate in his play 
on the line. Robert Frost is not a neighbor; 
he is already in the family. 








